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to be but a poor play-wright. He lacks spirit 
and vigor. And these deficiencies are by no 
means atoned for by his poetry. The line of 
literary generation from Benoit through Guido 
to Milet is one of decadence. 

Dr. Oliver adds greatly to the value of his 
study by an Appendix which contains excellent 
tables of proper names. They are arranged 
in three divisions : those names which are 
common to Benoit, Guido and Milet ; those 
common to Guido and Milet; those found in 
Milet only. These tables are accompanied by 
abundant notes and comments. There is also 
a list of references to the lines which mention 
the standards carried by the Greeks and 
Trojans, and lo the refrains which occur in the 
play. Besides the usual Bibliography and a 
subject Index to the dissertation, we find also 
an enumeration of the manuscripts of Guido 
belonging to the National Library at Paris. 

F. M. Warren. 
Adelbert College. 



YIDDISH LIT ERA TURE. 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Leo Wiener, In- 
structor in the Slavic Languages at Harvard 
University. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1899. 8vo, xv+402 pp. 
Yiddish or Judeo-German, also passing under 
the name of "Jargon," has recently, through 
the poems of Morris Rosenfeld, the sweet, sad 
singer of the New York ghetto, compelled the 
attention even of littirateurs. Mr. Wiener's 
book thus comes timely. The author brings 
the requisite qualities to this work. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject matter and 
the peculiar political, economic, and religious 
atmosphere in which it originated, and is, at the 
same time, well acquainted with the modern 
methods and standards of literary criticism. 
Above all, he is in sympathy with his subject. 
This one might assume a priori in a pioneer 
work of this nature. The mere bringing to- 
gether of the material entailed many hardships 
and sacrifices; for, unlike the historian or 
critic of any other literature, who has the works 
to be discussed by him finely printed and con- 
veniently bound, with biographical sketches of 
the authors and other data in the prefaces, at 



his elbow, the author of this book had to "com- 
pass sea and land," from the Atlantic Ocean, 
across the Channel, over the Neva and Niemen 
to the Black Sea, in search of his material or of 
the unknown writers. But one can notice al- 
most on every page of the book that the author 
has put his heart into his work, that his pen 
quivered with emotion while writing it. At the 
same time he is not an enthusiast ; he does not 
idealize or gloss over shortcomings. On the 
contrary, if he goes to extremes it is on the 
side of severity of judgment ; it seems occa- 
sionally as if he put on the colors too sombre 
and sable. 

The two chief forms of literature, poetry and 
prose, are treated by Mr. Wiener separately. 
For the prose at least he distinguishes three 
periods, each marked by an event or movement 
in the history of the Jews which influenced the 
tone and tenor of its literature: 1. from the be- 
ginning of the century to 1863, when the Jews, 
in consequence of the revival inaugurated by 
Moses Mendelssohn, began to emerge from the 
dull and dismal night of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; 2. from 1863 to 1880, when under the 
comparatively benign and liberal reign of Al- 
exander II the Jews cherished the dream of 
soon being adopted into the family of their 
gentile fellowmen ; 3. from 1881 to the present, 
when the rigorous laws enacted against them 
in Russia, and the subsequent persecutions, 
rudely and cruelly awakened them from this 
dream and made them realize that they were 
still a "separate people" among the nations, 
but, at the same time, roused their national con- 
sciousness. Selections from several writers 
are given in a chrestomathy at the end of 
the book. 

It may be doubted whether this arrangement 
is a happy one. It entailed a certain looseness 
in the handling of the material, and many 
repetitions. In fact, it would seem as if Mr. 
Wiener first wrote the second part of his work, 
which treats of the prose writers, and as if the 
first part, the poetry, was an afterthought, and 
was combined with the second without much 
editing. If the author had treated both forms of 
the literature synchronistically, taking author 
by author, and illustrating his comments on 
them by characteristic passages from their 
writings, he would not only have made his 
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book more interesting reading, but would also 
have facilitated for the average reader the task 
of forming an opinion of the literary value of 
Judeo-Gcrman literature, and of the merits 
of each writer. 

By way of introduction, Mr. Wiener discusses 
in a philosophical manner the genesis and the 
characteristics of Judeo-German, and its rela- 
tion to literary German. He rightly contends 
that Yiddish was not a spontaneous creation of 
the Jews ; its origin and development was due 
to the isolation of the Jews : their seclusion in 
the ghetto in Germany, and their emigration 
from Germany to Slavic countries. 

" Previous to the sixteenth century the Jews in 
German v spoke the dialects of their immediate 
surroundings," and "had there been no dis- 
turbing element introduced in the national life 
of the German Jews, there would not have de- 
veloped with them a specifically Judeo-German 
literature." 

But few Germanists will accede to the author's 
claim for Judeo-German of the position of a 
normal and legitimate dialectic development 
of German. It is not merely, or chiefly, its 
adopting foreign and heterogeneous elements, 
as is the case with Osmauli and Hindustani, 
which the author quotes as parallels, but its 
mutilating and deforming the "Germanic 
basis " that makes it appear a hybrid speech. 
But whatever it is, being the mental vehicle of 
about five million people not the lowest in the 
scale ofculture.it has sufficient interest not only 
from the linguistic or literary point of view, but 
also from the historical and the ethnological. 
In an interesting chapter on " Folklore " we 
learn that Jewish folklore is in richness, variety, 
and imaginative inventiveness not inferior to 
that of any other nation. Tales, or cycles of 
tales, have been woven around Abraham, 
Moses, King David, the prophet Elijah, who 
since his assumption into heaven has become a 
kind of Jewish Hermes who mediates the news 
between heaven and earth, Maimonides, who 
in addition to his attainments in science and 
philosophy, has been made a wizard, and other 
biblical and rabbinical worthies. But in a 
spirit of broadest toleration the heroes of other 
nations have been admitted into this fairy 
temple. So.for instance, Alexander the Great, 
Don Quixote, Bevys of Hamptoun, and even 
uncouth, cannibalistic Polyphemus. 



Coming to the Judeo-German poetry, Mr. 
Wiener mentions as its chief characteristics 
that it is " retrospective " (? introspective ?), 
that it has " more or less of a lyrical tinge," 
and that the objects and phenomena of nature 
are " never used for their own intrinsic inter- 
est." These characteristics may, however, be 
said to have been accentuated, rather than en- 
gendered and developed, by the conditions 
under which the Jews lived. They are peculiar 
to the Semitic genius. The Semites excelled 
only in lyric poetry and its variety, gnomic or 
didactic poetry; in the epic and the drama 
they did not advance beyond the merest be- 
ginnings, as we find them in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, in the book of 
Job, and in the Canticles. The poetical treat- 
ment of nature for its "intrinsic interest" is 
foreign to the ancients in general. Even the 
classical poets, with few exceptions, handle 
nature only in interweaving it with human ac- 
tion and emotion.' In the Old Testament es- 
pecially, nature is nowhere spoken of as a self- 
subsistent entity, but rather as the manifesta- 
tion, one might say as the outer garment, of 
Jehova, and all its phenomena and work- 
ings are referred to him. The thunder is 
Jehova's voice, the lightnings his servants, the 
winds his messengers, the sun the herald of 
his majesty,etc.» In fact, the Semitic languages 
have no word denoting the totality of the phe- 
nomenal existence, corresponding to the Greek 
xotiMoi and Latin muvdus, because the universe 
was not present to the Semitic mind as a sepa- 
rate, independent entity .3 

The poetry has for its subject mostly the 
vicissitudes of Jewish life and is, as a rule, 
turned to the serious if not sombre side of life. 
It is either elegiac in tone, bewailing the trials 
and sorrows of life, or didactic, urging the 
people to enter upon the path of reform and 
progress. Romantic love, around which most 
of the lyrics of other nations move, is scarcely 
represented in Judeo-German poetry, a feature 
which it shares with the pre-Alexandrian 
Greek literature.4 The Judeo-German poetry 
attains its height in Ehrenkranz, Perez, and 

1 Cf. Shairp, Pntie Mtrfrttmtitn tf Nature, pp. 119, i S7 . 
* Cf. Pn. Till, six. ctr, etc. 

3 Cf. B. Landau, Dit drm Katun* tntnemmaun Synnymt 
fur G*U in €kr ntukttrditcktn Litttratur, pp. 1-4. 

4 Cf. E. Bcnuccke, Wtmrn in Grttk JPottty. 
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Rosenfeld, who sometimes rise above the 
misery of the ghetto and the quarrels of the 
reformers and Hasidim, and sound a higher 
key-note, setting in vibration the deeper chords 
of the human heart. Such, for instance, are 
Ehrenkranz's Der Elender sucht die Ruhe 
(Chrestomathy, p. 260); Perez's Monish and 
The Sewing of the Wedding Gown, of which 
Mr. Wiener says : 

" If Thomas Hood's ' Song of the Shirt ' is to 
be compared to a fine instrument, then this 
poem is a whole orchestra from the sounds of 
which the walls of Jericho would fall ; " 

and Rosenfeld's Au/n Bttsen vunjam (Chres- 
tomathy, p. 324). Rosenfeld is certainly un- 
surpassed as regards pathos, chasteness of dic- 
tion, and music of rhythm. 

The prose literature of the first period, that 
is from 1817 to 1863, is of a "militant nature." 
Its battle-cry was the "Haskala," that is, the 
enlightenment which broke forth from Ger- 
many. While it was thus obviously much in- 
fluenced by German writers, it is interesting 
that the translation of Campe's Discovery of 
America was the first book of a secular na- 
ture to be published in Judeo-German, and the 
"first ray that penetrated the ghettos from 
without." The leaders of this period were the 
noble Isaac Baer Levinsohn (better known for 
his excellent works in Hebrew), Lefin and 
Aksenfeld. 

In the second period, from 1863 to 1881, the 
battle for which the men of reform had fought 
seemed won. Jews were admitted to the 
Gymnasia and Universities, and participated in 
large numbers in the culture of their Christian 
fellow-citizens. There seemed, therefore, to 
be no raison d'Stre for a specifically Judeo- 
German literature, and there was in conse- 
quence a falling off in the quantity and quality 
of Judeo-German writers. Still that period pro- 
duced such writers as Solomon Jacob Abram- 
owitch and Linetzki, who carried Judeo-Ger- 
man letters to a height of artistic finish and 
stylistic perfection never attained before. In 
The Little Man and The Meat Tax, in 
which he portrays the Jewish communal boss 
who, mutatis mutandis, is not unlike the Amer- 
ican political boss, and in The Dobbin, in 
which, under the guise of a psychological 
study of a demented, a kind of a Wandering 



Ahasuerus, he delineates the history of his 
people, Rabinowitch appears as a writer im- 
bued with the earnestness and intuition of a 
prophet. Livetzki's chief work, The Polish 
Boy, in which he depicts with Rabelaisian 
humor the evolution of a Hasid, is a perennial 
fountain of mirth, and is justly considered a 
classic. This period also witnesses the foun- 
dation of literary periodicals intended to con- 
centrate and direct the various forces. 

The misfortunes which overwhelmed the 
Jews at the beginning of the third period in 
the year 1881, gave a new impetus to the 
Judeo-German literature, and was of para- 
mount influence upon its tone and tenor. The 
Mendelssohnian reform and the Russian assim- 
ilation having failed to prove panaceas for all 
the ills of the Jew, the better writers of this 
period endeavor to "create a national con- 
sciousness, to instill in the people the idea of 
human dignity, to develop individual charac- 
ter.'" The literature of this period is thus at 
once national in spirit and universalistic in 
character. It applies itself to the Jew, not as a 
Jew, but as a man. At the same time it is 
raised, as regards method and form, to the 
plane of Western literature. We find in the 
periodicals departments for criticism, biblio- 
graphy and science. Three writers are promi- 
nent in this period who, different as they are 
as regards talent and method, are all alike im- 
bued with a lofty ethical conception of the 
mission and function of a writer, and animated 
by a sincere devotion to the welfare of their 
people : Mordechai Spector, who, though not 
possessed of a brilliant imagination, is, in his 
portrayals of the life of the humbler classes, 
distinguished by a sincere, objective, and calm 
though sympathetic tone, and a dignified dic- 
tion; Solomon Rabinowitch, impulsive, enthu- 
siastic, and artistic, who addresses himself to 
the middle class, though as a true artist he 
"writes to entertain, not to instruct;" and 
Leon Perez, whom we have already met as a 
poet. Mr. Wiener says of him that he 

" must be counted among the greatest writers 
not only of Judeo-German literature, but of lit- 
erature in general at the end of the nineteenth 
century." 

This judgment is borne out by his " Bontsie 
Silent" (Chrestomathy, p. 332), which in its ad- 
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mirable blending of deep pathos and quaint 
humor, seems to be woven of tears and smiles. 

The Judeo-German productions in this coun- 
try are in the main an echo of those in Russia, 
whence most of the literati have come. Still, 
as might be expected, the different political 
and economic conditions here have not been 
without modifying influence. On the whole, it 
can be said that the Judeo-German literary 
activity is here, in consequence of the greater 
political liberty, more varied and more con- 
form to modern methods, but falls below that 
of Russia as regards originality. If Judeo-Ger- 
man is in Europe an anomaly, the outgrowth 
of abnormal conditions, it is in this country an 
exotic plant. 

As Mr. Wiener in the prefatory note to the 
Chrestomathy holds out to us the prospect 
of a larger selection from Judeo-German liter- 
ature, I would express, in closing, two desid- 
erata. The first is that he introduce it with a 
grammatical outline of Judeo-German, com- 
paring its morphology and structure with that 
of German. This would enable one to form 
an estimate of the linguistic aspects of Judeo- 
German. The second is that he provide it 
with an archaeological glossary explaining the 
religious or ritual expressions and phrases. 
This would enhance the interest and facilitate 
the understanding of the book for the general 
reader. 

I. M. Casanowicz. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

DONNE'S "AN VAN." 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the well-known poem of Dr. John 
Donne, Hymn to God, my God, in my Sickness, 
the fourth stanza is as follows : 

" Is the Pacific sea my home ? Or are 

The eastern riches f Is Jerusalem ? 

Anyan, and Magellan, and Gibraltar? 

All straits, and none but straits, are ways to them 

Whether where Japhet dwelt, or Cham, orShem.'' 

Manifestly the only proper name requiring 
explanation is "Anyan," which is ignored both 
in Grosart's large edition of Donne, and in the 
Muses Library volumes. We are sometimes 
reminded of Donne's own remark (Satire ii) : 



" As slyly as any commenter goes by 
Hard words, or sense." 

A short time ago, one of my pupils, Mr. John 
Rush Powell, in looking over a newspaper re- 
print of a map of the world made by Ortelius 
in 1587, found the word " Anian " marked in 
the Northern portion of what is now Alaska. 
I immediately wrote to Mr. John Fiske about 
it, and he courteously furnished me with the 
necessary information. "Anian" or "Anyan" 
was a theoretical N. E. passage from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, more than a hundred years 
before Behring Strait was known. This is the 
" Anyan " of Dr. Donne's poem, and not only 
satisfactorily explains what has been to many 
students a puzzling word, but adds a peculiarly 
interesting bit of geography to a poem already 
remarkable for its fantastic use of maps and 
its plays on the word "strait." 

„ , __ Wm. Lvon Phelps. 

Yale University. 

TOMAR LAS DE VILLADIEGO. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— While there is no doubt that the 
Spanish phrase tomar las de Villadiego or 
tomar las calzas de Villadiego, means 'to 
flee hastily,' or better 'to run like forty,' 
nevertheless, the origin of the expression is an 
unsettled problem. The following note, while 
not solving the difficulty, is suggestive in that 
it makes Villadiego not a man but a town or 
city. 

In Act xii of La Celestina, the servants 
Parmeno and Sempronio are in the street wait- 
ing for their master's return from his visit to 
Melibea. They are discussing the dangers of 
the situation, and in the course of their con- 
versation the following passage occurs : 
Sempronio. Anda, no te penen a ti esas sos- 
pechas, aunque salgan verdaderas. Aper- 
cibete, a la primera voz que oyeres, a 
tomar las de Villadiego. 
Parmeno. Leido has donde yo: en un corazon 
estamos. Calzas traigo, y aun borceguies 
desos lugares (ligeros) que td dices, para 

mejor huir que otro » 

In the year 1631 appeared James Mabbe's 

English translation of the Celestina in which 

the above passage is rendered as follows : 

Semp. Let this passe, ne'r trouble thy head 

with these jealousies, and suspitions of 

thine ; no, though they should happen to 

I Bit. de antores espiMoles, Vol. iii, p. 51, col. 1. 
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